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One of the greatest achievements of European folk art is the women’s embroidery tradition 
of the Greek Islands. Greek Island Embroideries, opening April 18, 1995, at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, pays tribute to this now-lost art. Anne E. Wardwell, curator of textiles, has chosen for the 
exhibition twenty-nine 16th- to 19th-century works from the museum’s renowned collection of nearly 
4,000 textiles from all parts of the world. Their freshness and variety belie the artists’ faithful 
adherence to local styles that passed with little change through many generations. They will be on 
view through Spring, 1996. 

Until the 20th century, embroidery played a central role in the lives of Greek women. From 
an early age, a young girl, assisted by her female relatives, began embroidering the blouses, skirts, 
bed sheets and canopies, and other household furnishings that made up her dowry. She expressed 
her artistry through the perfection with which she rendered the characteristic designs and stitches of 
her island or region. The women on some islands embroidered stylized leaves and flowers, deer and 
other animals, mermaids, and human figures, in vibrantly colored silk floss; on other islands women 
used fine counted cross stitch or other techniques, sometimes with drawn work in the linen or cotton 
ground, to create geometric designs. Not only did the embroidered goods serve practical purposes, 
their quality and quantity determined a girl’s social status. They were valued family possessions, and 
were sometimes the only belongings a Greek woman could will to her descendants without her 
husband’s consent. 

The Greek islands-the Ionian Islands, the mainland of Epirus, the Northern Sporades, the 
Cyclades, the Dodecanese, and Crete-changed hands between Italy and Turkey many times before 
Greece became a unified nation in the 19th century, so regional differences reflect such varied 
influences as Turkish Ottoman weavings, Italian laces, and Mediterranean folk embroidery. 

Distinctive styles range from the striking red geometric patterns of Naxos to the fluid, variegated 
bird motifs of Skyros. In the 19th century, as cultural and political upheaval threatened to leave the 
tradition behind, mothers and grandmothers often cut up their own dowry works and passed pieces 
of them down to offspring who had abandoned the tradition, in the hope of sustaining the cultural 
significance of the embroideries. 
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